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THE CARVED CHOIR-STALLS OF PERUGIA.* 


ROWNING a hill-top, moated 
by the Tiber, surrounded by 
the fertile Umbrian plain 
where the sailing cloud-shad- 
ows darken the gray-green of 

the olives, and encircled and guarded 
by a surrounding wall of Appenines, 
the ancient city of Perugia lies dream- 
ing. It is as if, spent and exhausted 
by the fierce and turbulent rule of the 
Baglioni, she had, with the death of 
the last of the family, fallen asleep like 
the enchanted Princess in the fairy-tale ; 
and through the guarding circle of 
those disconsolate hills, the Prince of 
the nineteenth century has not yet 
penetrated to kiss, and wake her into 
modern life. Passing under her gate, 
which still bears the Roman inscrip- 
tion of ‘* Avcvsta PrErvsiA,” the vis- 
itor leaves behind him the progress of 
four hundred years. The medieval 
walls, and within them the still discern- 
ible circle of the older Roman walls, 
surround him; across the narrow, over- 
arched and tortuous streets the shop- 
keepers still cry obsequious greetings to 
him, as they may have cried to the kins- 
men of Maltesta; the very dress of the 
inhabitants recalls the painted draperies 
of Perugino. 


* A similar set of these stall-carvings was illustrated in 
Volume I., Number 6 of THE BrRocHuRE SERIES. 


His name, Perugino, is the first 
which comes to the lips in speaking of 
this ecity-of4 the <past, = [tis to- her 
adopted son, Pietro Vannuci, that this 
once proud Perugia, so rich in her 
own history, who rivalled Florence, set 
herself above Siena, and even dared to 
defy the very Pope in Rome, owes her 
present fame —the name which she 
bestowed upon him i§.more familiar 
than her own. Of his paintings with 
which she was once adorned, Rome, 
Paris and London have robbed her; 
but if there are better Peruginos else- 
where than at Perugia, there is no- 
where better to appreciate them. Every 
window that opens on the thinly-tim- 
bered Umbrian valley shows a_back- 
ground by Perugino; and the calm and 
stolid face of every Umbrian peasant 
recalls the placid countenances of his 
saints. Indeed, to the irreverent travel- 
ler, there seems at times to be a surfeit 
of Perugino in Perugia. He cannot 
look up at a fantastic gargoyle, nor 
even pick up an odd shaped pebble 
from the street, without a hint from the 
ctcerone at his elbow —every man, 
woman and child in Perugia zs a cice- 
rone— that it was designed by ‘*‘ the 
master ;” until he comes to feel as 
Mark Twain did in Rome, when he 
told his guide to ‘‘lump the whole 
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thing, and say that the Creator made 
Italy from designs by Michael Angelo.” 

It is, however, neither with Perugia 
nor Perugino that we have to deal, but 
with the carved choir-stalls in the little 
church of San Pietro de’ Casinense. 

This church, formerly a Benedictine 
monastery, stands on a spur at the 
eastern end of the city, whence, through 
a gap in the Appenines, Perugia may 
glance at her elder sister, Assisi. Its 
low and striking clock-tower is visible 
from all parts of the city. It is basilicon 
in form, and probably dates from the 
fourth century. Its Gothic choir was 
added, perhaps, in the fourteenth. The 
nave is thirty-six feet wide; the aisles 
are vaulted into square bays, and divided 
from the nave by two rows of antique 
Ionic columns of red granite and gray 
marble,— stolen from somewhere and 
rearranged to fit— which carry arches. 
The transept does not project beyond 
the aisle walls, and there is a square 
groined vault over the crossing, and a 
polygonal apse, also groined. At the 
west end of the church is a square 
cloister with vaulted arches borne on 
Tuscan columns. The flat, coffered 
ceiling of the nave was added in 1853 
by Benedetto d’Montepulciano, and its 
walls are covered with paintings by 
Aliense. The glory of San Pietro is, 
however, in five ‘exquisite half-length 
figures by Perugino (you see it is im- 
possible to escape him), which have 
not been removed. 

The carvings of the walnut choir- 
stalls, which are here illustrated, were 
the work of a mysterious personage of 
whom we know no more than his name, 
Stefano da Bergamo; and were finished 
(with the exception of some additions, 
which are enscribed with the cypher, 
‘©S.D.A.S.” and the date 1556), in 
1536. The designs for them are, to be 
sure, attributed to Raphael (it is a 
miracle that they were not attributed to 
Perugino) but there is no valid warrant 
for this; and indeed, at the time of 
their undertaking Raphael had already 
been obliged, from the multitude of his 
commissions, to almost entirely give 
over to his pupils a far more important 
work, the decoration of the loggia of 
the Vatican. The Raphaelesque mo- 
tives employed in these panels may 
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have suggested his authorship, but they 
are, by the very confusion of their rem- 
iniscent quality, witnesses against it. 

Nevertheless, they are excellent and 
striking examples of late Renaissance 
use of ornament. The carving ‘‘ cov- 
ers” the surface so admirably, that, 
looked at from a distance, it presents 
the appearance of even enrichment; 
the broad and vigorous curves are left 
free from the chisel, and even the tool 
marks on the background have a dis- 
tinct esthetic value. 

In his essay on ‘*The Growth of 
Conscience in Modern Decorative Art,” 
Mr. Van Brunt has given so interesting 
a summary of the way in which the 
artists of successive ages would have 
decorated such panels as these of 
Perugia, and followed the summary 
with so instructive a conclusion, that 
we cannot do better than to quote it 
here. 

‘¢ An Egyptian,” he writes, ‘* would 
have formulated his work according to 
his religion, and filled his panel with a 
vertical composition of reeds and lotus 
flowers, dead with straightness, rigid, 
precise, hieratic. A Greek would have 
contented himself with a wild honey- 
suckle, but would have extracted from 
it the very essence of beauty, grave, 
sweet, corrected and chastened to the 
last limit of refined expression. <A 
Roman would have chosen the acan- 
thus and the olive, and would have 
given to them exuberance, vigor, sen- 
suousness, abundance of life and mo- 
tion, pride and vain-glory. A monastic 
designer of the twelfth century, taking 
up the dim traditions of the orna- 
mentation of the later Roman Em- 
pire, would have conventionalized the 
common leaves and flowers of the way- 
side, and forced them to grow with 
formal symmetry within the bounda- 
ries of the panel. A lay architect of 
the fourteenth century would have 
given a consummate image of what 
such leaves and flowers should be if 
they had been created for the sake of 
his panel; their shapes and_ their 
motions would have been adjusted to 
the form of his panel, conventionalized 
and crowded. <A century later, he 
would have crumpled, twisted and 
undercut the leaves with dangerous 
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perfection of craftsmanship, and they 
would have wandered wanton outside 
the limits of the panel; strange ani- 
mals would have been seen chasing 
one another among the leafage. An 
architect of the Renaissance would 
have remembered the Roman work; 
but the Roman acanthus and olive, 
under his hands, would have been 
quickened and refined with new de- 
tail, new motion, finer inspiration and 
invention. They would have received 
a new impulse of life, a new creation, 
a finer and more delicate spirit. But 
the art would still have been pagan 
art; not exuberant and ostentatious, 
but subdued to a strict relationship 
with the borders of the panel, ob- 
servant of the centre line, illustrated 
with conceits of vases, medallions, 
birds, masks, animals, boys, garlands 
and pendants, all obedient to laws of 
absolute symmetry. For it was the 
era of the Renaissance of learning, the 
era of concettz in literature as well 
as art. The decorator of the Eliza- 
bethan era would have frankly left 
nature, and covered his panel with 
armorial bearings and grotesque em- 
blazonments, with accessories of strap- 
work curled and slashed capriciously. 
The Saracen would have filled it with 
Arabesque tangles ard pious texts. The 
Japanese, following immemorial tradi- 
tions of art, perfected by successive 
generations working loyally, consum- 
mate interpreters of natural forms, 
would have disregarded any considera- 
tions of symmetry, and projected into 
the field of the panel a spray of natural 
leafage from some accidental point in 
the boundary, cutting across a back- 
ground of irregular horizontal or zig- 
zag bars; a quick flight of birds would 
stretch their wings across the disk of a 
white moon, or a stork would stand 
contemplative upon one leg in the 
midst of his water reeds, with the 
sacred Fusiyama in the distance, barred 
with its conventional clouds; and yet 
the composition would be suited to no 
other shape or size than that of the 
panel for which it was composed. 

‘In the presence of all these crowd- 
ing images, the modern designer stands 
asking, ‘Which shall I choose, what 
shall I reject, and why?’ They are all 
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his; they are his rightful inheritance, 
the legitimate language of his art. He 
not only has all the beautiful things in 
nature at his command, but he also 
knows how they have been used by his 
predecessors; how they have been in- 
terpreted and transformed in the ser- 
vice of humanity; how they have been 
sanctified by old religions, convention- 
alized and revitalized according to the 
knowledge, the inspiration, the needs, 
the opportunities, the emotions of man- 
kind. They have become an expres- 
sion of humanity, and thus, as we have 
said, a language of art.” 
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Number VII. (Volume V.), of Zhe 
Architectural Review, which is now 
in press, will contain an exceptionally 
large amount of text matter and text 
illustrations. The two leading articles 
are by Mr. Henry Rutgers Marshall 
and Mr. R. A. Cram. Mr. Marshall 
writes of ‘¢ Architects’ Tools,” con- 
demning the present fashion of making 
elaborate drawings of elevations, etc., 
especially the system of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, and describing the prefer- 
able method of working from a model. 
Cuts of Mr. Marshall’s models illus- 
trate the article. 

Mr. Cram deals with a subject on 
which he is an authority, ‘¢Church- 
Interior Decoration.” He speaks from 
the practical as well as from the esthetic 
side, and photographs of American and 
European church-interiors accompany 
the text. 

The principal plates in this number 
are of Messrs. Howard & Cauldwell’s 
competition design for the Providence, 
R.I., Armory, and of the new Syracuse 
Bank Building, Messrs. Benson & 
Brockway, architects. 

Number VIII., the last number of the 
Volume, is to contain, among other 
articles, a scholarly review of the year’s 
progress and general trend in American 
architecture by Mr. Rob’t D. Andrews. 
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New Series of 
Brochure Competitions. 


COMPETITION ‘* A.” 


On the 15th of November the pack- 
ages containing the designs offered for 
this competition will be opened, and 
the judges will make their award. 
They will also briefly criticise both the 
winning design and the best of the 
others, and these criticisms will be 
printed in the December number of 
Tue BrocuureE SERIES. 


Club Notes. 


At the annual meeting of the Chicago 
Architectural Club, held at their rooms 
in the Art Institute, the following ofh- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President, Mr. Edward G. Garden; 
Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Frank Kirk- 
patrick and William C. Eggebrecht; 
Secretary, Mr. N. Max Dunning; 
Treasurer, Mr. Joseph C. Llewellyn; 
Executive Committee, Messrs. August 
C. Wilmanns and Frank Upman. 


The month has been an unusually 
busy one in the Atelier Masqueray. In 
the first Atelier competition of the 
season the program concerned the 
arrangement of a dining-room, billiard 
room and conservatory. Eleven men 
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submitted drawings and some of the 
designs were very successful. The 


awards in this competition were as 
follows: 

First mention, Wm. T. L. Arm- 
strong; second mentions, Leonard 


Schultze, Benj. W. Levitansky, Lester 
A. Cramer; third mentions, S. Lewis 
Goodwin, A. F. Buys. 


The attendance at Opening Night of 
the Baltimore Architectural Club, held 
at the Club’s rooms on the 14th of Octo- 
ber, was unusually large,—a result not 
entirely due, we hope, to the word 
‘‘refreshments ” which appeared prom- 
inently on the announcement-card. 
During the evening the president 
read a program for the coming year 
which included announcements of talks 
on Practical Subjects, lectures on 
Graphic Analysis, the formation of a 
class in water-color rendering, and 
competitions at stated intervals. 

The officers of the Club are Wm. W. 
Emmart, President; Wm. G. Nolting, 
Vice-President; Raymond P. Allen, 
Secretary and Treasurer. Board of 
Control: George Worthington, Wm. 
M. Ellicott, Jr., J. B. Noel Wyatt, 
Louis A. Simon. 


The T-Square Club of Philadelphia 
has just issued a very attractive Syllabus 
of the programme for its fifteenth sea- 
son. In the introductory pages the 
work of the present year since May 
is reviewed, and this summary shows 
that several important steps have been 
taken. A Charter has been granted 
to the Club, a new Constitution and set 
of By-Laws have been adopted, and — 
perhaps most important of all to the 
Club’s well-being —a house has been 
secured and altered to suit its purposes. 
When it is remembered that the prime 
mover in achieving these important 
advances has been Mr. Boyd, it will be 
evident that the T-Square has been 
fortunate in its president. The main 
part of the syllabus is devoted to synop- 
ses of future competitions, at which 
Messrs. F. Cresson Schell, Wilson 
Eyre, Jr.. Walter Cope, Edgar V. 
Seeler, Frank Miles Day and Louis C. 
Hickman will act as critics. 
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Harvey Ellis. 


‘* What’s become of Waring 
Since he gave us all the slip?” 
BROWNING. 

To most of those who read these 
pages Harvey Ellis is known, if he is 
known at all, as an architect of ability, 
a designer of original invention, and a 
pen and ink draughtsman of great indi- 
viduality and power. To artists stu- 
dious not of reputations but of talents, 
he is known, no less, as a painter of 
hauntingly beautiful pictures. Among 
a narrower circle he is a teacher and 
critic, with peculiar, unconventional 
views; an advocate of tnusual methods. 
To the few who are interested in such 


things, he is an authority, one of the 
highest, on the subject of Japanese 
color prints. To some he is known as 
a writer and musical critic, while 
others perhaps remember him as an 
etcher, Or as a designer of stained 
glass. Among his intimates he is at 
all times the best of companions, in 
every gathering the wittiest and wisest 
—and so on down to the newsboy at 
the Four Corners, to whom he doubt- 
less appears a kind-eyed, quiet-man- 
nered gentleman, with a _ military 
bearing, who buys his paper with 
commendable regularity. 

To his friends he is so much more 
than all of these things that they are 
remembered only with an effort. Be- 
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hind this manifold personality is a fine 
and rare intelligence linked to a nature 
simple and lovable as a child’s, 

Harvey Ellis was born in Rochester, 
N.Y., in 1852. He received the some- 
what unusual advantage of an education 
at West Point; and thereafter studied 
architecture in the office of Arthur 
Gilman in New York, and painting 
under Edwin White of Albany. In 
partnership with his brother Charles 
he practiced architecture in Rochester 
until, in 1885, he went West. During 
the next few years, working as a 
draughtsman in various offices, he 
revealed talents as a designer so dis- 
tinguished that his progress from place 
to place could be traced by the altered 
character of the work produced by the 
architects who employed him. His 
ability won instant recognition, and 
the peculiarities of his style were 
widely copied. After ten years of this 
nomadic life, — years during which he 
had contrived to make other men’s 
fortunes and his own reputation, — he 
returned to Rochester, resumed the 
partnership with his brother, and he is 
now again engaged in the practice of 
his profession in his native city, and is 
doing, let it be added, the very best 
work of his life. 

Concerning the drawings of his in 
pen and ink published in various 
architectural journals, by which he is 
most widely known, there can be but 
one opinion. They show him to be 
a consummate master of this most 
difficult medium. His style is strongly 
individual; his line is at once firm 
and delicate. In the simplest and most 
straightforward manner he obtains ef- 
fects of surpassing richness and reality. 

Of the buildings of which these 
drawings are, for the most part, repre- 
sentations, praise must be more quali- 
fied. They are all very original; some 
cannot fail of being highly successful. 
Many fall just short of complete success 
on account of some ill-considered feat- 
ure or detail. Others must be frankly 
failures, though interesting failures. 
They are too fanciful, too exuberant ; 
the elevation, fine in itself, is often 
not the logical outgrowth from the 
plan, —the right letters, as it were, 
have been made to spell the wrong word. 
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It is first of all as a colorist, and 
afterwards as a draughtsman, that Har- 
vey Ellis is almost unfailingly right. 
Endowed by nature with a wonder- 
fully subtle color-sense, his life has 
been spent in cultivating and refining 
it by the study of nature, and of the 
works of the little-known great masters 
of Japanese color-printing. His method 
of handling water-color is unusual and 
interesting. First he makes a charcoal 
drawing, in which all of the values are 
carefully established, and great atten- 
tion is paid to rhythm of line and to 
notan,thatis, balance of light and dark 
spaces. He broods long over his work 
in its first stages. Some one asked 
how he was progressing with a certain 
picture. ~**Oh,” he replied, «* I’m just 
going over it and loving it.” When 


he has settled upon every detail he 
to Whatman’s 


transfers the outline 


paper, in indelible brown ink. Next, 
with a sponge, he destroys the surface 
and obliterates the grain of the paper. 
He more often obtains his colors by 
superimposing one upon another, than 
by mixing them first upon the palette. 
The whole is sponged from time to 
time, not to correct mistakes, but in 
order to carry. a little of each color 
into every other. The finished result 
is wonderfully rich, suave, low-toned 
and harmonious. 

His pictures are not of the kind 
which would appeal to buyers of AZun- 
seys Magazine, for they are never 
photographic, and rarely tell a story. 
If you like Hokusai and Hiroshige, if 
Botticelli and Fra Angelico charm 
you, you will like them, though they 
are as little Japanese as they are early 
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Italian. The daylight in them is a 
dream daylight. They present nature as 
she appears seen through a@ nature, 
instead of asthroughalense. Their art 
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is, to a certain extent, conventional and 
decorative, rather than realistic. Some 
would call it decadent. It has, at least, 
this quality in common with Decadent 
Art, so called, that it is burdened with 
a thousand meanings so subtle that only 
the artist himself knows, or can know, 
them all. To the beholder they appear 
only vaguely and fitfully, like jewels 
cast into the sea. This elusive, haunt- 
ing quality is either a source of irritation 
or delight. It is music, or it is only a 
noise. 

Since his return to Rochester, Mr. 
Ellis has been engaged in a very inter- 
esting and successful experiment. It 
may be described as an attempt to in- 
culcate in the minds of a few receptive 
young people, the principles which 
underlie all strictly decorative art, and 
more especially Japanese art, and to 
induce them to work according to such 
principles. He teaches them, first of 
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all, to see, and then to represent things 
in their permanent, rather than their 
ephemeral aspects; to seek always the 
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most direct and synthetic method; to 
compose symmetrically and harmoni- 
ously, instead of at haphazard, and a 
thousand other things of which most 
art students remain forever in ignorance, 
or teach themselves only after years of 
failure. His pupils, following his in- 
struction, are able, with such simple 
and familiar objects as a brush and 
comb, for example, to form decorative 
devices which would not discredit a 
Japanese. When they are sure of their 
values in black and white, he permits 
the use of a few colors. Anatomy and 
kindred subjects are not ignored, and 
out-door sketching forms an important 
part of the curriculum. Many of these 
studies from nature, while entirely true 
to the scene depicted, possess, in addi- 
tion, the admirable qualities of Japan- 
ese prints. 

That Harvey Ellis is even more re- 
markable as a man than as an artist, no 
one who has ever known him. will 
deny. He possesses the power of 
inspiring people, and especially young 
people, with his beliefs and enthusi- 
asms, and of spurring them into achiev- 
ing things which: he ‘himself, with an 
infinitely finer endowment, falls just 
short of achieving. His interest in life 
is even greater than his interest in art; 
and while others halt and render their 
elusive ideal actual, he presses onward 
toward a new ideal, like a child who 
deserts its doll to chasea butterfly. He 
has opinions on every subject under the 
sun, and formulates them in very char- 
acteristic language. He believes, for 
example: 


That chairs were made to sit in. 

That cigarette smoking aids diges- 
tion. 

That art is long and artists are usu- 
ally short. 

That a man should go sketching 
with his hands in his pockets. 

That all art is decorative, and a pic- 
ture is not good unless it looks equally 
well upside down. 

That there are the Greeks, the early 
Italians and the Japanese, and the great- 
est of these are the Japanese. 

That in Raphael, the glory of the 
Renaissance, instead of arriving, de- 
parted. 

That the Monadnock is a_ better 
building than the Paris Opera. 

That Romanesque and _ rock-faced 
ashlar are not synonymous terms. 

That Americans are so fond of nature 
that they would use the Palisades for 
advertising purposes, and replace the 
sea beach with best Rosendale cement. 

That minds are either Gothic or 
Latin; and that some men could find a 
symbol of the Trinity in the angle of a 
rail fence, while others would criticise 
the detail of the Great White Throne 
itself. 

That the old Boston State House is 
no more what it is cracked up to be 
than a monkey is a hand-organ. 

That devout Bostonians cross them- 
selves and breathe a prayer when the 
name of Bulfinch is mentioned, yet if 
he were among them today they would 
stone him to death—in the news- 
papers. 

CLAUDE FAYETTE BRAGDON. 
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Great Staircase, Blois. 


